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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

at the meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1918 



The second annual meeting of the Middle "West Branch was 
held at the Hebrew Union College on "Washington's Birthday, 
1918. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 



Breasted 


Fullerton 


Linfield 


Waterman 


Buttenwieser 


Kaplan 


Lybyer 


Wishart 


Byrne 


Kelly 


Meek 


Wolfenson 


Deutsch 


Kohler 


Morgenstern 




Du Bose 


Lauterbaeh 


Olmstead 




Freehof 


Levy 


Philipson 


[Total 21 



The society convened at 10.00 a. m. In the absence of the 
President, who was detained by a wreck, the Secretary called 
the meeting to order. On motion of Professor Morgenstern, 
seconded by Professor Buttenwieser, Professor Lybyer was 
elected chairman. President Kohler of Hebrew Union College 
welcomed the members, pointing out how appropriate it was 
that in these war times we should meet on the day celebrating 
the birth of our nation's first president and bidding us not for- 
get, when it seemed as if light must now come from the west, 
that the Hebrew prophets were the first to preach true democ- 
racy. Professor Lybyer replied, in the name of the branch, 
expressing our pleasure in seeing the great Hebrew institution 
of which we had so often heard. 

In the absence of Professor H. C. Tolman, the secretary read 
his paper 'A possible restoration from a Middle Persian Source 
of the answer to Pilate's inquiry "What is Truth?" ' (This 
paper will appear in the Journal.) 
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Professor C. Everett Conant was unable to read his paper on 
'Some changes of original t and s in Austronesian and else- 
where ', an abstract of which is herewith appended : 

The three linguistic groups comprised under the general name Austrones- 
ian are the Indonesian, Melanesian and Polynesian. Of these three groups, 
the Indonesian has suffered the least change in original sounds, both 
vowels and consonants, while the Melanesian has suffered a marked abrasion 
of all accentless vowels, and the Polynesian is characterized by the loss 
of consonants, especially in final position, where no consonant remains. 
In most Indonesian languages, t and s have remained unchanged, but in a 
number of languages within this territory, one or both of these sounds have 
undergone modifications of varying character and extent. Greater changes 
are presented by the Melanesian, and still greater by the Polynesian. The 
entire Austronesian territory presents a remarkable variety of sound 
evolved from both t and s, including all the changes to be observed in 
Indo-European. In general, both sounds are least affected in initial posi- 
tion, but in many languages they are, one or both, changed in all positions. 

Professor Theophile J. Meek: 'A votive inscription of Ashur- 
banipal'. Remarks by Messrs. Kohler, Olmstead, Waterman, 
Neumann. (This paper will appear in the Journal.) 

A telegram from the Vice President, Dr. Laufer, expressing 
regrets and greetings, was then read. 

Dr. E. H. Byrne: 'Easterners in Genoa'. Remarks by 
Messrs. Lybyer, Kaplan, Olmstead, Kohler, Fullerton, Butten- 
wieser, Philipson. On invitation of President Kohler, Professor 
Deutsch made certain supplementary remarks on the Jewish 
history. (This paper will appear in the Journal.) 

President Kohler took the chair. 

Professor A. H. Lybyer: 'The influence of the Crusades upon 
the Great Discoveries'. Remarks by Messrs. Waterman, Byrne, 
Deutsch, Philipson, Kohler, Kaplan. 

The genesis and influence of the great discoveries has been looked at too 
narrowly. The religious motive of mediaeval Christian action, in its first 
phase of the conversion of the heathen, whether by persuasion or by force, 
and its second phase of the long rivalry with Islam, culminating in the 
Crusades, really took the lead over science, commerce, and conquest in 
producing the expeditions of the fifteenth century. Henry the Navigator 
was born in Portugal, whose existence had been one long crusade. He 
was head of the order of Christ, which in 1319 had taken over the property 
and the crusading purpose of the Knights Templar in that country. His 
purposes, as stated by Azurara in an order evidently climacteric, were: 
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scientific knowledge, trade, information about the Moslem enemy, alliances 
for crusade against him, and missionary work to save souls. He sought 
a way across or around Africa in order to unite his forces with those of 
Prester John, king of Abyssinia. Vasco da Gama was sent 'in search of 
Christians and of spices' and King Emmanuel in his letters to the 
sovereign of Spain, in which he announced the discoveries, rejoiced because 
he hoped to 'destroy the Moors of those parts', to profit by the trade they 
had enjoyed, and to use the revenues gained thereby in 'war upon the 
Moors in these parts'. When the first Portuguese embassy visited Abys- 
sinia about 1525, King David wrote to King John that "both of us 
together, we will destroy the Moorish State." Christopher Columbus lit 
his torch from the fire burning in Portugal. The objects of his voyage had 
in them a strong missionary element as is shown in the preamble to the 
journal of his first voyage. He hoped that all the profits of his voyage 
would be devoted to the recovery of Jerusalem and strove to make provision 
for this in his will. When the English, successors of the Portuguese in 
the rivalry with Islam, took Egypt and then Jerusalem, they carried out 
after four centuries the underlying purposes of the great discoverers and 
of their royal patrons. 

Professor Lybyer again took the chair and a short business 
session was held. The Secretary-Treasurer read the following 

report : 

During the year, the routine work of the office has been carried on. A 
somewhat broad campaign for members was undertaken after the Chicago 
meeting, but the outbreak of the war made it inexpedient to continue. At 
present, the branch has 62 members, with six more names to be presented 
to the parent society for confirmation. Of the 37 names sent in last year, 
eleven have not completed their membership by paying their dues. Two 
have left our territory, three are abroad in the service of their country, 
and it is probable that war conditions are responsible for the loss of the 
remainder. Under the conditions, the best propaganda is personal and it 
cannot be too strongly urged that members work for additions to our 
branch. The new names proposed for confirmation are: 

Solomon B. Freehof, 3426 Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jacob H. Kaplan, 780 E. Eidgeway Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lindsay B. Longaere, IlifB School of Theology, Denver, Col. 
Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, la. 
Tseh Ling Tsu, 1201 W. Clark St., Urbana, 111. 

The finances of the Chicago meeting were attended to by the national 
treasurer in person. The report for the branch is as follows: 

Expenditures for postage, stationery, printing, $32.40; received from 
the Treasurer of the Society $20.00 ; leaving a balance due the local account 

of $12.40. 
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On motion from the floor, the following were elected members 
of the nominating committee: Messrs. Byrne, Levy, Waterman. 
The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p. m., and the members were 
entertained by the Hebrew Union College at a most delightful 
luncheon. 

After inspection of the treasures of the College Library, the 
Branch convened at 2.45 p. m., President Breasted in the chair. 
Mr. Levy reported for the nominating committee the following 
officers for the year: 

President: Professor Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 

Vice President : Professor A. H. Lybyer of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor A. T. Olmstead of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Executive Committee: Professor J. H. Breasted of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, 111. (ex-officio as retiring Presi- 
dent) ; Professor Kemper Pullerton of the Oberlin School of 
Theology, Oberlin, 0. 

The reading of papers was then continued: 

H. Linfield: 'Assyriology and the Study of the Talmud'. 
Remarks by Messrs. Neumann, Morgenstern, Kohler, Lauterbach. 

The Talmud, at least the legal portions of it, should be studied from 
the point of view of the laws and of the business customs current in ancient 
Babylonia. For example, the Jewish law according to which two borrowers 
are held jointly responsible is based on a Babylonian business custom that 
had acquired the authority of common law. Similar is the case of the 
Talmudie statement Sephinta agra upagra, BM 69b. The Jewish law in 
the case of the sale of an intangible object is an instance of insistence 
that the bill of sale be made out according to Babylonian custom. The 
same is also true of an assignment of debt, Eethub. 85a. These illustra- 
tions, taken at random, show that the Talmud, and especially the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, should be studied from the point of view of Babylonian 
laws and customs. 

The President then announced that, owing to the lateness of 
the hour and the number of papers on the program, no more 
discussion of papers would be possible. 

Professor L. B. "Wolf enson : ' Transposition of j"l before sibi- 
lants in the Semitic Languages'. 
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In forms of the type of tJawn in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriae, the 
n after the r\T\ of the prefix is said to be placed after the first radical 
of the root because of the kakophony, by metathesis. Where, however, we 
find in the other Semitic languages the phonetic sequence dental-sibilant, 
as is supposed to be the case originally in KJOJWn for * tJSE'nn e. g., in 
Arabic forms V and VI (cf. Wright-de Goeje, Arabia Grammar!' § 111, 
pp. 64, below, 65), Ethiopic, Assyrian, etc., we find an assimilation to the 
sibilant Hence the explanation is offered that we have a survival of 
that series of reflexive conjugations with t infixed, seen in the Arabic VIII 
form and the Assyrian 2-forms (iktasad, etc.), which survived in this case 
because of the kakophony which would obtain from the prefixing of the n 
before the initial sibilant of the root when this became the predominant 
method of formation. 

President K. Kohler: 'The Tetragrammaton and its Uses'. 

Professor Kemper Fullerton: 'Isaiah 7. 14'. 

Professor Leroy Waterman: ' *Tn in the Song of Songs'. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show, first, that the prime cause of 
the most serious uncertainty in the poem is to be found in the form 'HI, 
second, that this form in the poem cannot be properly rendered 'my 
beloved', but can be a perfectly good proper name; and when that ren- 
dering is given, the poem becomes a necessary unity without the necessary 
alteration of a single letter of the original, and only one interpretation 
remains possible, namely, that the piece is a definite satire on the age and 
ideals of Solomon and a glorification of the northern schism in Israel. 

Professor Moses Buttenwieser : 'The Importance of the 
Tenses for the Interpretation of the Psalms'. 

Professor A. T. Olmstead : ' The Last Eighth of Jeremiah '. 

Preceding studies, showing the new light cast on the problem of the 
evolution of Kings by the remarkable variants of the Greek translations, 
have remained unconsidered by Biblical scholars. Professor Barton has 
declared the results faulty, radical, unfounded, unfortunate, incompetent. 
The best reply is consideration of the book where the most radical results 
are obtained from use of the Greek. One eighth of the book of Jeremiah 
is missing in the two Greek translations which make up the so-called 
'Septuagint' of the book. As the second translator also made a version 
of Daniel, he must be later than the date of that book. Material not 
found in his original must be still later. It is generally acknowledged by 
scholars that passages not in the Greek are not part of the original text 
but no attempt has been made to study these excised passages as a separate 
group, yet in the ascriptions to the later translators found in the margin 
of Codex Q, we have the basis for such study. Pew are found in Sym- 
machus who has the shortest text and nothing but scribal additions are 
proved for the ancestor of the text used by the Three. Only Aquila and, 
in still greater degree, Theodotion testify to the long extracts which show 
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deliberate editing at a date later than is commonly assumed. Groups with 
different translators as witnesses have definite unity in language and 
thought, and some may have historical allusions. Whatever date may be 
assigned to these editorial additions, they are undoubtedly the latest parts 
of Jeremiah and should be used as a touchstone for the results of Biblical 
criticism. In general, they confirm earlier results, but with a tendency to 
still further lower dates of documents. 

On motion of Professor DuBose, seconded by Professor Lybyer, 
a vote of thanks to the Hebrew Union College and to the local 
committee of arrangements, Messrs. Morgenstern, Kohler, Gross- 
man, and Philipson, for their whole-hearted entertainment, was 
unanimously passed. 

The society then adjourned at 6.00 p. m. and were again most 
delightfully entertained by the Hebrew Union College at dinner. 

The society reconvened at 8.15 p. m., President Breasted pre- 
siding. The first paper was the Presidential Address: 'The 
Place of the Near East in the History of Civilization'. 

The new president, Professor Morgenstern, presented in brief 
review his paper on the 'Tent of the Meeting'. (This paper 
will appear in the Journal.) 

The last number of the evening was an illustrated lecture by 
Professor Fullerton, in which he showed village scenes in the 
Lebanon and about Jerusalem, the results of the recent excava- 
tions in the early Jebusite city, and the coming of the sacred 
flag at the declaration of the war against the infidel. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 10.30 p. m. 

Much concern had been previously expressed as to the possi- 
bility of failure at this meeting. The disturbance caused by the 
war and the congestion of the railways undoubtedly prevented 
some from attending. In spite of these difficulties, added to 
the natural slacking down of an organization at its second meet- 
ing, there were actually more from out of town than on the 
previous occasion. The attendance increased from twenty-five in 
the morning to almost double that in the afternoon and the 
evening session was attended by about one hundred and fifty. 
The report should not close without full recognition of the very 
warm hospitality offered by the Hebrew Union College. 

A. T. Olmstead, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 



